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CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 


203, 223, 243, 262, 284, 301, 323, 344, 
362, 383, 404.) 
AttHouGH during the last autumn of 
Dickens's life all that could be done to 
spare him from over-excitement was done, 
yet there were certain public engagements 
in which he felt bound to take part. In 
August, 1869, at the dinner to celebrate the 
International Boat-race, he proposed the 
health of the Harvard and the Oxford crews ; 
and on Monday, the 27th of September, he 
fulfilled his promise to open the session of the 
Birmingham Institute. In his address, which 
was on ‘ Education for the People,’ he said 
‘*that his invention, such as it was, never 
would have served him as it had done, but for 
the habit of commonplace, patient, drudging 
attention’; and he declared his political 
creed to be ‘ infinitesimal faith in the people 
governing, and illimitable faith in the 


| People governed.” On leaving he promised 
jto return the following year to distribute 
| the prizes to the students. 
| ‘That Dickens had great business abilities 
|is well known, and these were always at the 
service of his friends. The signing of an 
| agreement, which he had himself drawn up, 
| for Fechter to go to America was the occasion 
of one of the “international” gatherings 
jat “Gad’s” this autumn; and another of 
his acts of kindness was the revision of an 
agreement for Miss Glyn, who had received 
offers to visit Australia. To Miss Glyn he 
had ever shown himself one of the most sym- 
pathetic of friends, and she often told my 
father how useful his advice had been to 
her. Her troubles excited the sympathy of 
all who knew her; indeed, she herself was 
all kindness, and at my father’s request came 
to my house and gave a reading of ‘ Hamlet’ 
to my friends, and often spoke to me of 
Dickens's thoughtful care for her interests. 
The bravery with which she bore her 
many troubles was marvellous, but her 
impetuous disposition once caused her to 
be committed to Holloway for contempt of 
court. My father visited her there, and 
the wardress told him that she was the most 
merry prisoner in all her experience. She 
was a handsome woman, with a stately 
presence, and dark complexion and _ hair. 
Her voice was exquisite, and her power of 
changing and modulating it she maintained 
to the last. I saw her, at her request, a 
few days before she passed away on the 
18th of May, 1889, after a long and painful 
illness, and was present at her funeral at 
Kensal Green on the following Wednesday. 
Sir Henry Irving and many of her friends in 
the theatrical world (for she was a woman 
greatly beloved) were among the mourners. 
The Atheneum, in its obituary notice 
of her (May 25th, 1889), stated that on the 
8th of November, 1847, she made her 
début as Constance in ‘ King John.’ At 
Sadler's Wells with Phelps she took the part 
of leading lady, vacated by Mrs. Warner, 
and appeared as Volumnia, Queen Catherine, 
Portia, and Cleopatra. 


Before the year 1869 closed Dickens had 
occasion to rejoice over “a great success in 
the boy-line. Harry,” he wrote to Forster, 
‘‘ has won the second scholarship at Trinity 
Hall, which gives him 50/. a year as long 
as he stays there.” The father began to hope 
“that he will get a fellowship.” Henry 
missed the fellowship, but was twenty- 
ninth Wrangler, when the Wranglers were 
over forty. 
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Dickens remained at Gadshill until the 
close of the year, just going up to town on 
special occasions, such as Procter’s eighty- 
second birthday. He spent his last Christ- 
mas in his dear old home, but wrote to 
Dolby that it was “one of great pain and 
misery.” He was confined to his bed the 
whole day, only getting up in the evening 
to join the party in the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

On New Year's Eve he went to Forster's 
and read a number of ‘ Edwin Drood.’ 
He made light of his pains. which had 
returned both in the left hand and left 
foot, and he read “ with such an overflow 
of humour Mr. Honeythunder’s boisterous 
philanthropy that there was no room, then, 
for anything but enjoyment.” His only 
allusion to any effect produced by his ill- 
ness was a mention of his increasing dislike 
to railway travel. This had decided him 
to take a London house for the twelve 
last readings; and finding that he could 
have the residence of his friend Milner 
Gibson, 5, Hyde Park Place, he became his 
tenant. This handsome house occupies a 
splendid position, looking out towards the 
Marble Arch. With its large, lofty rooms, 
it was just the house for a Cabinet Minister, 
and in its dining-room, during the agitation 
for the repeal of the paper duties, Gibson 
frequently received deputations. 

The Farewell Readings at St. James’s 
Hall began on Tuesday, the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1870. On the 23rd Dickens met 
Carlyle for the last time. On the 7th of 
February his last birthday was passed with 
Forster. On the 15th of March the final 
reading took place. This was one of the 
hardest struggles he had to face, but he 
went through with it with his usual un- 
daunted courage, and it was indeed a 
crowning triumph. The great hall was 
packed; there were over two thousand 
persons present, and the receipts amounted 
to 4251.; while the numbers turned away 
far exceeded those that were able to be 
admitted. With much agitation Dickens 
walked on to the platform, book in hand. 
After reading the ‘ Carol,’ which he never 
gave more effectively, he closed with the 


trial from ‘ Pickwick.’ Then came the most ; 
dreaded part of all, in which, in a few words, | 


he bade-his audience “ a heartfelt, grateful, 
respectful, and affectionate farewell,” and 
told them that he “closed this episode of 


his life with feelings of very considerable | 
pain.” As he left the platform, Dolby | 


tells us, ‘* the tears rolled down his cheeks.” 


* But he had to go forward yet once again, to 
be stunned by a more surprising outburst than 


before, and dazzled by the waving of handker- 
chiefs. Respectfully kissing his hand, Dickens 
retired for the last time.” 

Dolby estimates the entire amount Dickens 
made by his readings at 45,0001. It is sad 
to remember that, although the pleasure he 
derived from them ‘‘is not to be told in 
words,” yet without doubt they materially 
shortened his life. Forster, from notes 
taken by Dr. Beard, gives the following 
record as to Dickens's pulse immediately 
after these last twelve readings :— 

** His ordinary pulse on the first night was 72 
but never® on any subsequent night was lower 
than 82, and had risen on the later nights to 
more than 100. After ‘ Copperfield’ on the first 
night it went up to 96, and after ‘ Marigold’ on 
the second to 99; but on the first night of the 
‘ Sikes and Nancy’ scenes it went from 80 to 112, 
and on the second night (the Ist of February) to 
118. From this, through the six remaining 
nights, it never was lower than 110 after the 
first piece read; and after the reading of the 
‘Oliver Twist’ scenes it rose from 90 to 124 
on the 15th of February.” 

On the 5th of April Dickens took the chair 
for the Newsvendors, when I had _ the 
pleasure of having my father and brother 
with me. He was full of merriment, and 
overflowing with humour. On the 30th 
of the same month, at the Royal Academy 
dinner, he returned thanks for ‘* Literature.”’ 
Only three days previously he had had 
the shock of reading at a railway station the 
announcement of the death of his old friend 
Daniel Maclise, and the last public words 
uttered by Dickens were this tribute to his 
friend :— — 

‘** In ‘wit a man, simplicity a child’—no artist 
ever went to his rest leaving a golden memory 
more pure from dross, or having devoted himself 
with a truer chivalry to the art-goddess whom 
he worshipped.” 

JOHN Comins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 








A RUNIC CALENDAR. 
VictorRIA AND ALBERT Museum, Room 132. 
(See ante, pp. 261, 285, 321, 363, 384, 403.) 


THE days under the signs of the Zodiac 
| show very clearly that the original was made 





| before the introduction of the New Style, or 
| Gregorian, calendar. It will be convenient 
| to tabulate the possible dates on which the 
sun could have entered the various signs, 
according to the information given, as well 
'as the dates on which the sun enters them 
according to the New Style. For the pur- 
‘poses of such a rough comparison as is 
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taken. The values given in the table have | writing. 


adequate in this matter, it is immaterial for been taken from ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ for 
what vear (since the New Style) the dates are | 1909, which was to hand at the time of 





























Sign. Rune Month Possible Dates. Present Date. 
Aquarius nN January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 20 
Pisces t February 1, 8, 15, 22 19 
Aries y March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 21 
Taurus Yy) | April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 2) 
Gemini fh May | 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 21 
Cancer V | June 4, 11, 18, 28 22 
Leo. s | July | 5, 12, 19, 26 23 
Virgo Ba | August 5, 12, 19, 26 23 
Libra p | September 5, 12, 19, 26 23 
Seorpio R October 5, 12, 19, 26 24 
Sagittarius .. * | November 4, 1l, 18, 25 22 
Capricornus die Nn | December 4, 11, 18, 25 22 

Owing to th> over-correction caused by be calculated somewhat roughly. This is 


making every fourth year a leap year, under 
the Old Style calendar the sun entered the 
signs before the correct date, so that all 
the values in the column headed ‘ Possible 
Dates’ that are greater than the corre- 
sponding ‘ Present Date ’ may be discarded. 
This eliminates all but the first three vertical 
columns of ‘ Possible Dates.’ Subtract these 
three columns from the corresponding 
‘Present Date,’ and the anticipations will 
be 18, 11, and 4 days respectively. In 
the twentieth century the Old Style calendar 
is only 13 days in error; so that the first 
column, which gives an anticipation of 18 
days. may also be rejected. The choice is 
now between the centuries in which the error 
of the calendar was 11 and 4. The error 
was 11 days during the period 1700-99, 
and 4 days during the period 700-899. 
The latter period is obviously out of the 
question, so that the probable date, from 
this information, is 1700-99. If the date 
of the introduction of the New Style be 
considered, this period can be materially 
shortened. The change was made in Nor- 
way and Denmark in 1700, and in Sweden 
in 1753. It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that the calendar is later than 1753; and 
the possible range is now 1700-53. 
fact that the original was prior to 1753 is 
confirmed to some extent by the use of a 
solar cycle of twenty-eight years. 

The numerical values of the Golden 
Number and the epact enable the date to 





due to the fact that the errors of the Metonic 
cycle necessitate an occasional revision of 
the epacts after one, two, or three centuries. 
On consulting a table of epacts it will be 
found that the epacts calculated corre- 
sponded to the Golden Numbers assumed 
from 1500 to 1799, if the Old Style were 
retained during this period. 

The evidence afforded by the saints who 
are commemorated on the calendar is not 
of much value. The latest one is St. Bir- 
gitta, who was canonized in 1391. The 
calendar must therefore be subsequent to 
this date. 

It will be observed that none of these 
sources of information contradicts any of the 
others. Taking them all into consideration, 
it is very probable that the original calendar 


| was made between 1700 and 1753. 


Before giving the full arrangement of the 
calendar, attention may be drawn to the 
errors which are to be found on it. In the 


| first place, errors arise from the confusion 


The | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


of similar runes. The following groups con- 
tain runes which are frequently inter- 


BRE ota 
vy 


11h 
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Errors of this kind have not 
been recorded in the calendar. ( JSANVARY 3/oars,) 


In one or two cases the per- 
so -ho painted the runes ; 
hak his Sue,” and either VNpPRPX Vp RVEVNPRRYX VAPERV +N 
omitted one or substituted an b K AR BN 4 wt yf AY | NV hp b dh 
incorrect one. i 
It should be remembered k¥ 
that, apart from mistakes [February C8 onve. ) 
on the part of the Oriental 


copyist, the Swedish peasant hb Vx VPP RP UNPERVAY Np BR P+ VIP 


who cut the original would 


be entirely unfamiliar with AR RN 4 Yk WR AY [ AY hp h 


runes in any other connexion. 

The calendar that follows 
is given in its correct form, (/14KCH 3/oars.) 
and the errors are shown by 


acing the runes as painte O 
e st Where : sie Ervavnbprve VNPPRVXVPRRVEPNPERY 


in squares. 


has been entirely omitted, an Oh AR BN 4 - YR AY | AY hp hd 


empty square calls attention 
to this fact. 
The titles, names of the (Periz FOovars.) 


months, and the names of 


the sans of ‘the Zodices all LUN BRRVAPNPERPAPNPRRP-KYNPRRVEV 


shown in parentheses, do not 


oceur on the calendar. The AR BN 4 W Yp AY | ad \p y kK 


first line of runes under each 
month represents the days of 


the week, and the second line f 
, ( Mav F/ oars. ) 
the dates of new moon. 


e omission in the two 0 ; 
niger APERVAVNPERVAY NPPRVAY NERRY EY NBR 


lines for March occurs at a 


joint. AR BN 1 RE YE AVI AY BP hob A 
In the Explanatory Runes [¥ rp hoN 


the second line represents the 
solar cycle, the runes above l Sune 30 oars.) 
indicating the leap - years. 


eee, te Sh "RUE WAPRRVAPNDE RVEPNPERVEVNPRRY 
kk. CHAPPELL. R BN 4 ht Yf AY xy MM 4 bh h 








(s Sens OF THE Zeorne. J 
(Ae.} (Ps.) (Aad (7s.) (Gt.) (CR) (ewe o'r 
' b * 


rr se 
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(Vucy 3/ oars.) 


+ npr ryavhpeReh ynpekraenbeResé en 
R BN XK YS AY | AY MD MOR AR 


(Avavusr Boars.) 


SERVEPNPERVEPNPRRPAVNPRRVE PN PER 
BN 1 RAYE AV 1 Pb Oh ARB 


(Serremser 30 oars. ) 


0 
PAVNDERPAPNPRRYAVNPRR Hk PNR 
N 4 YA YP AVL DY Db HOR ARBN 


(Qcreser 3 vars.) 


UN PER VEYNPRRVEVNPRRYEPTPEREKEN P 
AXE YE AV | AY ND Ob AR BN 


[ NovenseR 36 oars ) 


BRYAPNPRRPAVNDERV-EPNPRRPEPNPER, 
ve YR AY | NY ith AR BN 


[December 3/ oars.) 


JV NPERPAVNDRRYEPNPERPEP A PPR PEP 
Ye YET LAY MP Oh AR BN 4 


(Exre.anaroar Runes.) 


k fl Pp OR 
REPVAPRENMEREPN&PRENPEY BPAY 
J DPERPERI AN TBM A 4 
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“Wate ~ = Cyorice. — In his 
recent book on * Edinburgh and 
the Lothians’ Mr. Francis Watt 


devotes a chapter to Tantallon and 
the Bass, and appropriately refers 
to the Covenanters who were con- 
| fined for a time within the prison 
/on the massive rock. Dwelling par- 
‘ticularly on the character of the 
| enthusiast Pede en, Who is popularly 
| know n as * Peden the Prophet.’ 
he says that this singular indivi- 
| dus ul = ‘admirably touched off’ 
iin R. L. Stevenson's ‘ Catriona.’ 
jand then gives an excerpt which 
6 gins thus :— 

‘There was never the wale of him 
sinsyne, and it’s a question wi’ mony 
if there ever was his like afore.’ 

One infers from this that Steven- 
son considered ‘* wale’ denoted 
peer or equal,and that he balanced 
his sentence by using “ like ~ with 
the same significance in the second 
clause. If this conclusion is correct, 
then the usage illustrates the 
misleading tendency which is so 
characteristic of modern Scotch. 
* Wale ” (Mees. G. wal- jan, Germ. 
wel-en, eligere, as Jamieson says) 
means choice, selection, or the 
best, and indicates pre-eminence 


and not parity. Examples are 
abundant. Gavin Douglas, for ex- 
ample, thus translates ‘ Eneid, 


vii. 274 :— 

This beand said, the 
faill, 

Gart cheis of all his steidis furth 
waill. 


king Latyne, but 


the 


Rob Morris, an ancient swain of 
Seottish song whom Burns rein- 
vigorated. has permanent distine- 
tion as “the king of good fellows 
and wale of auldmen.” Then there 
is the standard anecdote of the 
Laird of Balnamoon’s wig. It 
blew off at midnight on a lonely 
moor, and when found by the 
owner's manservant was declared 
to be too bedraggled to be the 
genuine article. ‘* Ah, but.” quoth 
the shrewd attendant. “it maun 
e’en be the right thing. for there’s 
nae wale o’ wigs here!” 
THoMAS BAYNE. 

RECENT 


Francis Bacon: A 


ExXeMPLUM ALPHABET! BILITERARIL. 
—A cursory 
preface 


inspection of the 
Mr. Granville C. 





to 
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Cuningham’s ‘Bacon’s Secret Disclosed 
in Contemporary Books,’ 1911. reveals 
that two or more founts of type were 
used in its composition. Upon closer 
examination it is evident that the author 
has here given, in modern types, an exem- 
plification of Bacon's biliteral cipher that 
will afford a convenient apparatus for those 
who seek initiation into the mysteries of 
the Baconian cipher. In the appendix 
to his very interesting book Mr. Cuningham 
gives a facsimile reproduction of the few 
pages of ‘De Au&mentis Scientiarum,’ 
1623, which contain Bacon’s exposition of 
his biliteral alphabet. 

The * epistola interior ” of the preface, so 
far as sight and patience have enabled me 
to decipher it, would seem to run as follows : 

* Bacon did not die in twéty-six [1626] bvt 
retired into hiding, lived to very great age bringing 
ovt wor- [The cipher appears to falter for a word 
or so after “is not a long” at the end of the 
eleventh line, the obscured portion possibly 


being “ks, He’’; butat ‘‘ne oft’ in the next line | 
it continues :] died abovt sixty-eight [1668] at | 


age of hvndred and seven,—where I know not, 
bvt_ probably abroad. This was known to some 
in England.” 

The o in ** Bacon” and the h in ** This ”’ 
are derived from the context, and displace 
the 6 and a respectively which the eipher 
seems to give erroneously. It is conceivable, 


of course, that other readers might extract | 


different versions of the concealed sentences ; 
but, assuming the above te be a fairly 
accurate rendering (and of this Mr. Cuning- 
ham would be the best judge), this pains- 
taking experiment in Bacon’s cipher shows 


that an appreciable percentage of error may | 


be expected even when Bacon himself sent 
messages by: it, through the printers of his 
day, to truth-seeking posterity. 

A. T. W. 


DANTEIANA.—Mr. Paget Toynbee, in his 
‘ Life of Dante,’ states that of Giovanni da 
Serravalle’s Latin commentary on_ the 
‘Divina Commedia ’ 
“but four MSS. are known, only three of which 
are complete: one of these is in the British 
Museum, another in the Vatican Library, and the 
third in the Escorial.”’-—Fourth edition, p. 277. 

The author does not state where the fourth 
MS. is kept, but no doubt means the one in 
the Archbishop's library in Eger (Agria) in 
Hungary, this copy being referred to in the 
‘Notizie Preliminari’ of the edition printed 
at Prato in 1891, which Mr. Toynbee quotes. 

A Hungarian writer, Mr. Kaposi, reviewing 
Mr. Toynbee’s book in the new Térténeti 
Szemle (1912), maintains that the British 


| Museum copy is also incomplete, and that 
| the Escorial MS. does not contain Serravalle’s 
/commentary. The English author has, 
according to him, been misled by A. Fari- 
| nelli’s ‘ Dante in Ispagna,’ which I have not 
| been able to discover in the British Museum 
| Library. 

| According to Mr. Kaposi also, Dante’s 
| mask, which was formerly in the possession 
of the Marchese Torrigiani, is not in the 
Uffizi, as stated by Mr. Toynbee, but in the 
Bargello; and the inscription on another 
plate, ‘ Dante’s House in Florence,’ is no 
longer true, as the house in question, with 
the adjoining buildings at the corner of the 
Via Dante Alighieri and Via Santa Mavr- 
gherita, has been “remodelled” quite 
recently according to Engineer Tognetti’s 
plans, whatever that may mean. The 
authority for this statement is G. L. Pas- 
serini’s ‘ Minutaglie Dantesche’ (Citta <i 
Castello, 1911), which I have not seen. 

L. L. K. 


Commopore Levy: WrLu1AM Durst.— 
On 22 March, 1862, there died in New York 
'one Uriah Phillips Levy, an officer of the 
| American Navy. who rose from cabin-boy 
/to commodore. Levy joined the mercantile 
marine, but when hostilities broke out 
| with England he enlisted in the Government 
| service on a vessel which did considerable 
damage to our shipping. Being ultimately 
captured, Levy became a prisoner of war, 
and spent sixteen months in this country. 
On his return to America anti-Jewish pre- 
: judices were evoked against him, and com- 
'pelicd hin to retire temporarily from the 
naval professi:.n. Flaving lived down varios 
charges brought ageinst him by his calen- 
}niators, he rose to the anak of Commmcdure, 
| with command of the Meaiterfanezn Squad- 
ron, in 1858. On the outbreak of tne Civil 
| War he placed the whole of his fortune at 
'the disposal of President Lincoln, but 
\that noble man declined to accept it. In 
| another way Levy displayed a rare patriot- 
|ism. He presented to his countrymen the 
statue of Jefferson in the Capitol. His 
memory in the navy will long remain green for 
his having secured the abolition of flogging. 
In 1834 the freedom of his native city was 
conferred on him, and on his death a full 
naval funeral was accorded him. He be- 
queathed the bulk of his fortune to the 
State for public uses. 

The following is extracted from The 
Jewish Chronicle of 22 March, 1912 :— 

“© On March 9th [writes a correspondent in The 
Jewish Exponent, Philadelphia] there was a 
parade, with a naval band, of a detachment of 
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sailors, with a corps of naval reserves, to do 
honor to the sole survivor of the Monitor’s crew, 
the first ironclad pitted by the Federals against 
the Merrimac in 1862, on which vessel the 
grizzled veteran William Durst, an inconspicuous 
Hebrew, served as orderly, during that terrible 
sea-fight. Originally he was but a poor coal- 
heaver, but when his country needed him, in 
the hour of her direst peril, he was ready.”’ 

Taken in conjunction with Lord Wands- 
worth’s magnificent bequest of 1} millions 


to charity, and with the unforgettable 
loyalty to England of Prof. Vambéry 


(whose eightieth birthday was announced 
on 19 March), the foregoing biographic 
details of these illustrious men demonstrate 
de novo how uncalled for was Goldwin 
Smith’s question ‘‘ Can Jews be patriots ? ” 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


“THe Tribes OF Gatway.’—The Free- 
man’s Journal, 11 March, 1912 says :—- 

“The death of Mr. Patrick Perrin Skerrett, 
which occurred in the house in which he was born 
in Mary Street, Galway, recalls the Tribes for 
which the city was once famous. Mr. Skerrett, 
who had attained his eightieth year, was for 
many years collector of harbour dues, and was 
afforded an honorarium of 300/. by the Harbour 
Board upon his retirement some time ago. He 
was the last representative of the name in the 
city, his relatives being all in foreign lands. 

“Tt was upon the advent of the English that 
Galway first came to be known as ‘ Citie of the 


Tribes.” The Tribes were of ancient lineage, 
and had come from many European countries, 
the names [sic] being thus in verse—* Athy, Blake, 


Rodkin, Dean, Darey, Lynch, Joyce, Kirwan, 
wris, Martin, Skerrett, Ffrench.’ ”’ 

To the twelve names mentioned should 
ix: added the Tribes of Browne and Ffont 
(ihe latter is now extinct). Galway had 
14 principal Tribes, 14 Towers. 14 principal 
Altars, and 14 principal Streets. 

WintraM MaAcARrTHUR. 

Dublin. 


REPUBLICAN MepDALtion.—In ‘ Letters 
written in France in the Summer, 1790, 
relative to the French Revolution,’ 1792, 
vol. i. p. 38, Miss Helen Maria Williams 
mentions a rather singular medallion in 
the form of a brooch, apparently designed 
by the wearer, who was Madame de Genlis, 
the celebrated authore:s, and governess of the 
future King Louis Philippe, and the other 
children ‘of the Duke of Orleans. This 
Stéphanie, Countess de Genlis, known as 
Madame Sillery, when the National Assembly 
abolished the nobility, renounced her title, 
and took the name of Madame Brulart. 

She and her royal pupils were living at 
St. Leu, in the valley of Montmorenci, when 
Miss Williams saw her wearing 





*“at her breast a medallion made of a stone of 
the Bastille polished. In the middle of the 
medallion, ‘ Liberté’ was written in diamonds ; 
above was marked, in diamonds, the planet that 
shone on the 1ith of July ; and below was seen 
the moon, of the size she appeared that memorable 
night. The medallion was set in a branch of 
laurel, composed of emeralds, and tied at the top 
with the national cockade, formed of brilliant 
stones of the three national colours.” 


It was her daughter (by the Duke of 
Orleans) wh» married, in 1792, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. L. M. R. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roman Witr.—I know and possess 
F. A. Paley’s booklet ‘ Greek Wit. a Collee- 
tion of Smart Sayings and Anecdotes, trans- 
lated from Greek Prose Writers, London, 
1881. It is a mere anthology. although a 
very pleasant one. Was a similar collection 
of Roman wit ever made ?_ I see that many 
sayings of this kind are reported in the 
second book of Macrobius’s ‘Saturnalia’ ; 
but many others are scattered in Cicero’s 
writings and elsewhere. I know that such 
collections were made at the time of the 
Renaissance, but as jest-books. without 
any reference to their antiquity. What 
T have in mind, and what | am looking for, 
is a kind of Corpus Facetiarum. 


H. (Garpoz. 


» » 


way tr 


ue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


CONVENT OF THE BLUE NUNS, BROMPTON. 
—Where can I find any record of the 
Convent of the Blue Nuns, Brompton, 
founded by French sisters who fled in the 
first emigration circa 1790? Where was 
it situated. and when did it cease to exist ? 


G. E. 


Frances, Ducuess oF Surrork. (See 
ante, p. 26.)—Why did this lady allow her 
daughter, Lady Jane Dudley, for whom 
she seems to have cared little, to take 
precedence of her in claiming the crown of 
England ? Was it because she feared the 
consequences, and preferred that her 
daughter should suffer them rather than 
herself, or because her own elevation would 
not have suited the ambitious designs of 
Northumberland ? She certainly incurred 
some risk by bearing her daughter's train. 

E. L. H. TEw. 
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** Don'T NAIL HIS EARS TO THE PUMP.” — 
What are the origin and meaning of this 
phrase ? 


Times. G. E. H. 


CLIVE AT BirMINGHAM. — In 
‘Lord Clive.” and elsewhere. I learn that 
Clive, the victor at Plassey. was ill at Bir- 
mingham in 1768. 


stances of his visit to that town 7? 
Witmot CORFIELD. 


St. WirnHetmina, “PatTRoN SAINT OF 
Nurstxc Moruers.—At  Brunate. above 
Como. there used to be a nunnery in which 
it is said a certain Wilhelmina, sister of a 
King of England. sought refuge and died 
in the odour of sanctity. Certain it is 
that many women make pilgrimages to the 
church at Brunate to obtain, by the inter- 


at Mannheim. and another in the South 


I saw it last quoted in The Church | 


Is anything known as | 
to where he lived. and the other circum- | 





cession of St. Wilhelmina. power to suckle | 


What is known of this saint ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


their infants. 


BArDWIN'S GARDENS. HoLBorN.— Can 
any one tell me who and what Baldwin was. 
when he flourished. and if J. H. Jesse is 
right in saying that Baldwin's Gardens 
was a sanctuary, like its neighbouring 
White Friars ? G. W. E. Russet. 
IN Lonpon.—Ii 


THe WIDEST STREETS 


leven. 


have seen the Whitechapel Road described | 
as the widest street in Lendon. Is this | 


really the case ? What is the width? It 
would be interesting to have a list of London 
streets witha width of at least 100 feet. The 
following is a tentative beginning :— 


Parliament Strect : .. 150 feet. 
The Mall ee ‘6 ss DBS 
Victoria Embankment ~~ 200 
Kingsway cs se -. LOO 
Aldwych ie ‘ loo 


[ should be glad to know if the above 


figures are correct, also to have any addi- 

tions to the list. The eastern part of the 

Strand must be over the limit. and no doubt 

South Kensington would supply some 

instances. G. H. Wuite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


APPARENT Deatu.—Could your readers 
refer me to any account of cases of apparent 
death, i.e., where people have been taken for 
dead and laid in their coffin or buried ? 
The article ‘ Death’ in ‘ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia ’ refers to a collection of such cases 
made in France in 1742-5, but I want 
recent ones. I have read of many, but 
cannot now verify them, as IT have no notes 
of them. 


/opinion about the 
| divided 


There was one in the mortuary , 


of France. Graveyards which have been 
opened have also revealed the fact that 
many dead have heen buried alive. I read 


ta _ | an instance of this in a book written by a 
Wilson’s | 


doctor’s wife in the Jura, but cannot 
remember the name of the book. 
ENQUIBER. 
[See 3S. x. $9, 139, 226. 279; xii. 176, 399; 5 S. 
vi. 109, 256, 357. | 


Epwarp Cecin. Viscount WIMBLEDON. 
—Who is his senior representative ? He 
died in 1638. Lord Ranfurly is descended 


from a daughter through his ancestor 
Viscount Pery (Burke's ‘ Peerage.” Earl of 


Limerick), and quarters the Cecil arms. 
ATHOR. 


CASANOVA AND CARLYLE.—JIn the Preface 
to his ‘Memoirs’ (London, 1593, vol. i. 
p. v) Charles Godfrey Leland states that 
Carlyle has said of Casanova’s * Memoirs,’ 
in the language of the precepts contained in 
Leviticus : ‘* Whosoever has looked therein, 
let him wash his hands and be unclean until 
This certainly sounds very Carlylese, 
but I have been unable to find out where 
the author of * Frederick’ has enunciated 
the dictum. Can anybody help me in the 
matter ? t,o 

Copenhagen. 


Hancock Aas A Prace-Nawp.—In the 
Hundred Rotis, under Condover, in Salop, 
the name Thomas de Hancoc occurs; and 
in the will of R. Rawstorne, 1580 (‘ Lanc. and 
Chesh. Wills.. Chetham Soc., li. 169), there 
is the following reference to a place called 
Hancock: ‘‘one sydde borde with other 
bordes at Hancocke unto Agnes my wyffe.”’ 
Any other references to places of this name 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Will some etymological student give an 
name ? Could it be 
thus—hanc-oc, the last syllable 
having reference to oak? Has hanc a 
meaning ? It can be found in_ places 
written as Hankhurst, co. Linc. (‘ Testa de 
Nevill’), and Hancford (reference mislaid). 
In McClure’s ‘ British Place-Names’ there 
is Hane-hemstede, with a note by the com- 
piler to the effect that the hance here seems 
to represent the Teutonic stem hanh = to 
hang, A.-S. later forms hon, hény ; ef. Hanger, 


Ongar. Leo C, 


Sirk Wittiam CourteNay.—Is anything 
known of this man, who posed as a Messiah 
of the Jews akout 1830 ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 














Ss 
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HasperJAM Faminy oF HANDSWORTH.— 
IT am seeking to trace the family of Haberjam, 
once resident at Handsworth, near Sheffield. | 
I shall be much obliged to any reader who | 
can inform me in which Peculiar Court their | 
wills (if any) are likely to have been proved, 
and also in which registry these wills are | 
now kept. H. E. H. 

34, Pier Road, Erith, Kent. 


BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. JoHN BADHAM was admitted to West- 
minster School 5 May, 1817, aged 10. I 
should be glad to obtain any particulars 
of his parentage and career. 


2. BattarD.—John Toft Ballard and) 
Martin Lobb Ballard were admitted to| 
Westminster School 29 April, 1775. Any | 
particulars concerning them would be of use. | 

GF. R. Be 


RoBert SHaw oF Bawtry. — In the 
old coaching days of the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was at Bawtry a 
well-known inn, one of the very best 
between York and London. Its name was 
* The Crown,” and it was occupied by a 
temperate, active, and steady person named 
Robert Shaw, who was an ancestor of my 


own. He had come from the North of 
England. where several members of his 
family had enjo,e"% high repute. I am 


almost sure one or 10.0 Rokebys were among 
them, and am anxious to know what was 
his exact position. 

Mr. Robert Shaw was a noteworthy man. 
He was buried in the middle of Bawtry 
Church with an inscription to tell who and 


what he was. 
Epwarp Peacock, F-.S.A. 


‘* THE MORE THE MERRIER. —Dr. Brewer, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
tells us that the author of this saying was 
Henry Parrot, a City epigrammatist, who 
flourished about 1600 to 1626. The West- 
minster Gazette puts it into the mouth of 
King James I. On his creating forty 
frish boroughs in a batch, he is said to have 
answered a mild remonstrance by declaring : 
‘* T have made 40 boroughs ; suppose I had 
rade 400; the more the merrier.’ Are 
both authorities, or is either, correct ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


IXNIGHTS OF Matta: GRAND MASTER 


Vituena.—I should be extremely obliged 
for any particulars relating to this per- 


M. AustTEN-LEIGH. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Bavaria, 
| of the battle of 1703. 


i Manasseh ielis 





sonage. 
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THE CAPTURE OF SprrA.—In the ‘ Genea- 
logy of the Earldom of Sutherland ° (p. 460) 
reference is made to the “‘ town of Spira,” 
taken by the French under the ‘ Marishall 
de la Fors” during his campaign in Lor- 
raine in 1633. What and where is Spira ? 
I know, of course, of Speier, or Spire, in 
sacked in 1689, and the scene 
But I can find no 
reference to a siege in or about 1633. Is it 
Epinal (or Spinal) on the Moselle, taken in 
1633, that meant ? William Gordon 
(‘Illustrious Family of Gordon’), para- 
phrasing this Sutherland version, calls it 
Spire. J. M. BuLtocn. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


is 


JAMES HOLLAND, F.S.A.—Where can I 
get information concerning this gentleman, 
whose name appeared on a pamphlet in 
1823? Wittram MacArTuur. 

Dublin. 


Gorpon.—Can any reader give me the 
pedigree of Major-General John Gordon 
(** Old Glenbucket *’), 1673-1750, and a list 
of his descendants; also the blazon of his 
arms ? C. GORDON. 

Waterloo Quadrant, Auckland. 


REMBRANDT AND MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL, 
—Dr. De Sola Mendes in his monograph on 
Ns us that one cf his many 
pamphlets is highly prized. because Rem- 
brandt consented to illustrate it with four 
etchings. It has since become very scarce, 
and Steinschneider, in his ‘ Bibliographie.’ 
states that a copy of it was sold in London 
for 5 guineas. Is anything now known of 
this pamphlet ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
I’ve watched the actions of his daily life 
With all the eager malice of a foe, 
But nothing meets mine eyes save deeds of honour, 


Fr. &.. EB. 
[Asked for twice previously without identifica- 
tion of author. 


W. HeEweR or CrarHam.—In ‘ Passages 
from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbé 
Powys, 1756-1808, frequent mention is 
made of the Ewer family, Clapham. Is there 
any reason to suppose that this is the same 
family as that named Hewer? Neither name 
appears in the Directory for 1827, published 
by Batten. J. A. 

*Crains Aims Hay.’’—I should be glad to 


know the arms anda the name of the family 
adopting this motto. B. KE. 
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Worpswortn’'s FRIEND JoNEs.—Can any | 
reader give me further information about the | 
Mr. Jones who was Wordsworth’s fellow- | 
collegian and friend? The poet. in 1791, | 
‘paid a visit to his friend Jones, at the 
house of his father in Wales.” The * D.N.B.’ 
only states that he was * Robert Jones of 
Plas-yn-llan, Denbighshire, afterwards fellow 
of St. John’s,’ Cambridge. There are many | 


old mansions in Denbighshire bearing the | 
name Plas-yn-llan. Which was the one, 
associated with Wordsworth ? 

There was a family of Joneses living at that 
time in Plas-yn-llan, Llangynhafal, near 
Ruthin. A son of this place (John Jones, 
M.A. of Hertford College, Oxford) was 
Rector of Efenechtyd, also near Ruthin, 
from 1799 to 1817, and then of his native 
parish Llangynhafal from 1817 to 1831. 
He would be a near contemporary of the 
poet. I wonder was Robert Jones a brother 
of this John Jones. It is true they were 
not of the same University. 

T. Li. JONEs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 








Replies. 


DR. JAMES, MASTER OF ST. BEES 
SCHOOL. 


(11S. v. 269, 357.) 


Tue following pedigree is extracted from 
family papers and correspondence in my 
possession, and though I have not been able 
to test its accuracy, which is open to doubt. 
it may be of use by way of suggesting sources 
of information. 

I. Roger James of Scaleby, co. Cumber- 
land, died in 1627 (will at Carlisle), married 
Agnes , who died in 1630 (will at Car- 
lisle), and had issue 








II. Thomas James of Scaleby,  gent., 
b. circa 1600, married Janet Cadnell (7), | 
b. 1609, and had issue 

III. Thomas James of Scaleby, bapt. at 
St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. 12 August, 1632, | 
died in 1687 (will at Carlisle), married Ann, | 
daughter of Thomas Jackson, gent. (City | 
Chamberlain and Town Clerk of Carlisle in | 
1645); she died in 1689 (will at Carlisle). 
There was issue of this marriage three sons 
and six daughters; the eldest son and third 
child was 

IV. Hugh James of Wide Open Dykes, | 
b. 1669, churchwarden of Scaleby 1699 
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(he had a brother Thomas James of Long- 
park parish, Scaleby, churchwarden of 
Scaleby 1693, who, by his will dated 


| 20 October, and proved at Carlisle 27 Octo- 


ber, 1744, devised Longpark to his eldest 


ison Robert, who subsequently sold the 
lestate to a Mr. Jefferson). Hugh James 


(described as of Longpark), in his will, 
dated 9 June, 1756, and proved at Carlisle 


/26 August. 1758. mentions many children 


and grandchildren; h: died 15 July, 


| 1758, wt. 89, M.I. in Scaleby churchyard. 


He married, first. Ann, daughter of John 


|Seott of Beckfitt, Sowerby Raw, by whom 


he had issue 
V. Thomas James of Thornbarrow (b. 
1 November. 1697, married , and 
died 1779, leaving issue Thomas James 
of Plumpton). and 
VI. John James, D.D., of St. Bees, and 
afterwards rector of Arthuret and 
Kirk Andrews. who married his first 
cousin of the half-blood Ann Gray- 
son :— 
And, secondly, Ann, daughter of Gaven 
Noble and Elizabeth (Fletcher) his wife, and 
by her had, amongst other issue, a daughter 
Elizabeth, who married Thomas Grayson of 





|Lamonby Hall, and thereby became the 


mother of Dr. James’s wife, Ann Grayson. 
Some of the pedigrees in my possession 
give Hugh James's (IV.) first wife as Jane 
Pattinsc- and his father as Robert James, 
but the above seems to me more likely 
to be correct. I shall be glad if I can be 
of any further use to your correspondent, 
and at the same time I shall welcome 
corrections and additions to the above 
pedigree, in which I am interested as one 
of Dr. James's great-great-grandsons. 
WILFRID GUTCH. 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Latin GvIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
(11 8. v. 308).—I possess the quarto booklet 
about which information is desired. The 
title-page has, printed within a _ broad 
ornate border, the following :— 

“ Reges, | Regine Nobiles, | et alij in Ecclesia 
Col- | legiata B. Pet:i West- | monasterij sepulti, 
vsque ad Annum reparate Sa- | lutis 1600." 
After this there are two quotations. the first 
from St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ the 
second in Greek, from Euripides. Below 
this: ‘‘ Londini; Exeudebat E. Bollifantus 
| M.DCc.” 

This copy belonged to Robert Davies, the 
antiquary, of the family of the Davieses of 
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Gwysanny, co. Fiint, in whose minute hand- 
writing, between the upper date and the 
first quotation, is inserted : 
denus Scripsit.”” There is a marginal note 
on the first page, and the Errata are duly 
corrected in the same handwriting, in which 
also his name, ‘‘ Robt’ Davies,’ on the 


upper margin of the title-page, appears. | 


It is in a parchment cover roughly fastened 


at the back, and there are two strips of | 


leather to close the book by tying. It is 


in good condition from the beginning to the | 


“ Finis, Laus Deo,”’ on the last page. 
(Mrs.) PHinrippA SWINNERTON HUGHES. 
91, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


The booklet described by WycKHAM is 

“* Reges, Regine, nobiles et alij in Ecclesia 
Collegiata B. Petri Westmonasterij sepulti, 
vsque ad annum reparate salutis 1600. Londini, 
excudebat E. Bollifantus, 1600.” 

Enlarged editions of the same work, bringing 
it down to 1603 and 1606. were printed in 
those years by Melchior Bradwood. The 
writer was William Camden. See his life in 
the ‘ D.N.B. EpwWarp BENSLY. 


The book described by WyckHAm is by 
William Camden. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1600, and there were issues in 1603 
and 1606, each with additions. The exact 
size of an uncut copy would be 7} in. by 
6§ in., the wide outer margins being pro- 
vided to allow of armorial bearings being 


added. There are Jarge-paper copies of the 
first edition. 
Bishop Nicolson (* Historical Library,’ 


chap. ii.) and others claim that this was partly 
compiled on some unpublished notes of 
John Skelton; but there is not sufficient 
evidence to support this contention, and it 
is not probable. Richard Widmore (* An 
Account of the Writers of the History of 
Westminster Abbey,’ 1743) says of Camden : 

“He could without doubt have given the world 
a full and accurate History of the Church, had he 
thought fit ; but he was better employed; and 
the Public would have been no gainer, to have 
had from him a just History of Westminster and 
gone without the Britannia, or the Annals of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth.”’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

S. also thanked for reply.} 


[W. B. 


GERMAN ‘“‘ ROMANS DE CAPE ET D’EPEE”’ 
(11 8S. v. 169).—Duelling is mentioned in 
Zachariaé’s * Renommist ’ (cheap edition in 
Reclam’s collection, Leipzig); Wilhelm 
Hauff's ‘Memoiren des Satans’ ; 
mann’s * Cardenio und Celinde ’ ; 

*Vivat Academia’; ‘Der tolle Hans’; 


* Guil. Camb- | 


Immer- | 
Grabein’s | 


| ; ; 

‘Du mein Jena’; *‘O alte Burschenherr- 
| lichkeit ’; Bléhm’s ‘ Krasser Fuchs’; Stil- 
gebauer’s ‘G6tz Krafft’; Ossip Schubin’s 


'* Gloria Victis’; Hans Hopfen’s ‘ Der 
letzte Hieb’; H6finer’s ‘Gideon als 
Arzt’; Strobl’s ‘Die Vaclavbude’; and 


| Von Ompteda’s novels. 

Duellroman we should call only a novel 

iwhich is chiefly concerned with duelling, 

'and Fechterroman one whose heroes are 

fighters or fencers. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


| GeEorGIANA. DUCHESS OF BEDFORD (11 8. 

v. 306).—Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, 
| was a famous and most successful match- 
maker. Her youngest daughter, Lady 
Georgiana Gordon, was engaged to Francis, 
fifth Duke of Bedford. who died by an 
accident on 2 March, 1802. Thereupon the 
_ Duchess took her daughter abroad, and tried 
| to marry her to Eugéne Beauharnais; but 
Napoleon made difficulties. | Nothing 
daunted by this second defeat, the Duchess 
brought the disconsolate Lady Georgiana 
back to England, and married her (on 23 
June. 1803) to John, sixth Duke of Bedford, 
who had lost his first wife on 11 Oct., 1801. 
The two Dukes were brothers. Georgiana, 
Duchess of Bedford, who lived till 1853, 
had a numerous family, of whom my father 
was one; and in honour of her memory he 
bestowed on me the characteristically Gordon 
name of George. 

I have heard that when my grandmother 
travelled in Italy she used to say (with 
reference to Eugéne Beauharnais’s vice- 
royalty), “I might have been Vice-Queen 
of Italy.” G. W. E. RUSSELL. 

‘THE MEMORABLE LADY”: GEORGE 
MEREDITH (11 8. v. 228, 337).— 

What is art 

But life upon the larger scale, the higher, 
When, graduating up in a spiral line 
Of still expanding and ascending gyres, 
It pushes toward the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite ? 
Art ’s life——and where we live, wi suffer and toil. 

* Aurora Leigh,’ bock iv. 1. 1150. 
Aurora Leigh speaking to Romney Leigh. 
There is a response in George Meredith's 
books to the spirit of Elizabeth Browning's 
poetry. SUSANNA CORNER. 


Barnet? (11 5. v. 288).—William Barnett 
of Jamaica married 11 Sept., 1764, Miss 
Wooling of the same island (Gent. Mag., 497). 
He was appointed a Member of H.M. Council 
in 1780 (Feurtado’s ‘List of Officials’), 
and was dead when his son William Barnett 
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married 13 April, 1796, Eliz. Cath. Markham, | type, and the whole front page surrounded 
second daughter of the Archbishop of York | by a black border. Neither of these things 
(Gent. Mag., 350, and pedigree of Markham | was ever done in the case of periodicals. 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). Col. Jona-} Roman type was always used for a title 
than Barnett was buried in his plantation | (is still in the case of the Gazette), and only 
March, 1744, aged 67 (LL. Archer's ‘ M.I. inthe | sermons are occasionally to be found with 
B. West Indies,’ 321). V. L.Griver. a black border. 

As to the contents of the forgeries, such 

ALEXANDER GARDEN (Il S. v. 389).— | parts as are true are taken from Mercurius 
The wife of Alexander Garden, M.D.. F.R.S., | Politieus and The Publick Intelligencer. 
was Elizabeth Peronneau of Charleston,|This is also the case with the advertise- 
8.C., a lady of French Huguenot ancestry. |ments. The advertisement of tea (the first 
She died in England--at Cheltenham—in|known) appeared in Mercurius Politicus, 
March, 1895, in the 67th year of her age. No. 435, for Thursdays, 23-30 Sept., 1658. 

E. Havitanp HItiman, F.S.G. The forgery has taken the liberty of ante- 
dating the advertisement by three weeks. 

A passage was cited by Dean Stanley, in 
Trea (118. v. 306).—I regret to inform Mr. | his ‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ from 
CHamBers that this document is a clumsy | the second of the two forgeries, as follows 
modern forgery. It is not quoted by|(in describing the funeral of Cromwell’s 
Thomes Carlyle in his ‘ Cromwell,’ so that | image) :— 
it was printed after the year 1852. There] ‘ This is the last ceremony of honour, and less 
are two numbers of it in the British | could not be performed to the memory of him, 
Museum—I think, probably, the only two | t®, Whom posterity will pay (when envy ke Pag 2s 
ever printed. The first is dated Thursdays, nc ng time) more honour than we are able to 
2-9 Sept., 1658, and the second Thursdays, | — a ere 
18-25 Noy., 1658. Both are unnumbered. | The writer of this false passage has exposed 
The title at once stamps the two as fictitious : | himself by writing “ than” instead of then, 
1. Because ** Commonwealth’? was not in| ®S was the rule at the time. 
favour. 2. Because “ Mercury” as a term J. B. Witrrams. 
for a periodical was nearly unknown. ‘te 1. 31. Ceaueres moations 27 Jone 
~ Mercury" was a term applied to the 1615 "as the date of. the first reference to 
women hawkers of newsbooks. “ Mercurius ”’ | 1.4 by a native of Britain. However scarce 
Bee oy Seen “ pane 3-| the article may have been at the period he 

secause a short title or *‘ catchword ”’ was | .- dtnebes these in eyionce that 1 wan met 
not at the time in use. The first short titles |” “e slang 1 =e Shiety ween eaidion 
were those of The Intelligencer and The ieeona yr gc pe io by the 
Ne si first published in 1663. 4. Because | 17:44. MSS. Commission, Marquis of Salisbury 
periodicals appeared twice a week and were | iss. part iii, p. 271, is a letter dated 
eed ha titles, bet to the ate of The 12 Aug., 1587, from Richard Douglas to his 
Oxford Gazette (Nov., 1665). The sequence uncle, “The Richt Honorabill M™ Archibald 
of bi-weeklies runs as follows : Mercurius | 1 aia rsone of Clascoue [Glasgow] 
Politicus, &e., and The Publick Intelligencer, | ii: a a sll a it states ee 
&e., from 1655 to 1660; Mercurius Publicus, | PPesente ate Moncon. ee ; 

&e., and The Parliamentary (afte awards The date aoe Fg ri ns ope Yo 
Kingdoms) ; Inte lligencer. &e., 1660 to 1663 > | a packet of theas to their friends at London, which 
and The Newes and The Intelligencer, 1663 |] pray your lordship see delivered to him. and that 
to 1666, each being published on Mondays | he deliver it, as it is addressed.” 

and Thursday im respectively. | he origin and purport of this communica- 

Finally, Thomas Newcombe published | tion may be better understood by reference 
Cromwell’s official periodicals —Mercurius to another letter between the same parties 
Politicus and The Publick Intell gencer—and i\(p. 374), ‘‘ Edinburgh, 22 Nov., 1588,” 
is assigned as the publisher of the forgery,  coheaniin the writer explains : ‘ this othe [sic] 
though he certainly would not. have pub- packet to Mt John Nesbitt contains but 
lished a periodical in opposition to himself} Jetters from merchants here to merchants 





‘THE COMMONWEALTH MeErcuRY, 1658: 





and on the same days. Moreover, Cromwell | jin London.” It is evident, therefore, that 
crushed all licensed periodicals out of exist- | tea was imported into Scotland as early as 
ence in September, 1655. Again, part of | the year 1587. J. N. Dow inc. 


the title of the forgery is printed in Gothic] Birmingham. 
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Mr. L. H. CHAMBERS, in his interesting 


communication under this head, makes a 
slight slip. ‘‘ Garraway’s Coffee-House ”’ of 
South Sea Bubble fame does not now exist. 
It was pulled down in 1866, since which date 
Change Alley has been practically rebuilt. 
Mr. E. Callow, in his book ‘ Old London 
Taverns,’ records much about this noted 
rendezvous for City men. Possibly a reply 
to Mr. W. B. Gerisu’s query at 11 S. iv. 90 


(** Master of Garraway’s ’’) may be found in | 


this connexion. CEecIL CLARKE. 


Junior Athenwum Club. 


THe HenRY MAYHEW CENTENARY (11 S. 
v. 145, 256, 317).—I would like to amend a 
stupid oversight in my last reply, in which 
I assumed that Henry Mayhew had no 


daughters. On referring to ‘ ‘‘ Punch’s”’ 
Family Trees’ (see ‘An Evening with 


** Punch,”’’ 1891), I find it set down that Amy, 
daughter of Henry Mayhew, married Philip 
Allen, son of Joseph Allen, the landscape 
and scene painter. It seems odd_ that 
Athol Mayhew, in his book ‘A Jorum of 
* Punch,” with those who Helped to Brew It’ 
(1895), should not allude to his sister or her 
husband, though he has much to tell us 
about Joseph William Allen, one of the 
founders of the Society of British Artists 
(of which he was Secretary), and the intimate 
friend of Mayhew, Jerrold, and the rest of 
theearly Punch staff—about his wit, his love 
of practical jokes, and his struggle to bring 
up a big family on small means. J. W. 
Alien contributed literary sketches to No. 1 
(and to many a later number) of The London 
Charivari. 

Joshua Dorset Joseph Mayhew, attorney, 
of Lineoln’s Inn Fields, articled all his boys 
(though Alfred tried the Army at first) to 
himself, in the hope of bringing up successors 
to his lucrative practice: but they hated 
and abandoned the law as soon as_ they 
had served their articles—all save Alfred, 





who gave up his military aspirations and | 


took a stool in his father’s oftice, where he 
became, in due course, partner in, and finally 
suecessor to, the business. During his own 
lifetime old Mayhew allowed each son a 


pound a week, besides helping them with | 
occasional loans. At his death, in 1858, they | 
found themselves left independent of any | 


need to work for a living. 
their habits and proclivities, he tied up the 
money in the hands of trustees; only 


Yet, knowing | 


| 
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their inheritance. And Julius, the well- 
behaved, turned out, from a business point 
of view, the only failure among the seven— 
hopeless as an art student, ‘ impossible ”’ 
as a photographer. Old Joshua was a stern 
father, yet withal a kind one. 

There were two daughters. Athol mentions 
Emily, who used, when Punch was in the 
brewing, to send her brother Henry from 
Paris the week's Charivar?. 

Among his many hobbies Henry Mayhew 
dabbled in chemistry and the manufacture 
of artificial diamonds. Time and money 
wasted ; awful *stenches”’ created ;, suc- 
cessive landladies driven crazy to see their 
best pots and pans requisitioned for scientific 
experiments — still the eager struggle went 
on, undaunted by failure upon failure. 
Once, when he was lodging with Alfred, an 
explosion wrecked the kitchen, terrified the 
cook out of her wits, and compelled Henry to 
seek fresh ** diggings.” 

Sutherland Edwards. in his ‘ Personal 
Recollections, writes: ‘*‘ Henry Mayhew 
had more brains than all the rest of the 
family put together, but less conduct.” 
When he married. Harry Bavlis. the noted 
Punch “ bully.” * wrote an epithalamium 
for the occasion, dedicated to Jerrold, 
beginning :— 

What a jolly fine thing to be father-in-law 

To a blasted philosopher not worth a straw !° 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


ConcRES INTERNATIONAUX DES SCIENCES 
HistToriqvEs (11 8. v. 349).—The following 
particulars from * L’Internationalisme Scien- 
tifique. par P. H. Eijkman (La Haye, 
W. P. van Stockum et Fils, 1911, 3 franes), 
may prove useful to Mr. SHERwoop and 
others interested in the forthcoming con- 
ference :— 

(542) Congres 
historiques. ' . 

Les Congrés suivants peuvent etre cites: 

IV. Congrés, 6-12 aott, 1908. (Secrétaire, 
M. le Dr. E. Gaspar, Kaiserallee 17, Berlin W.) 

{[V. Congrés, 1913, Angleterre. | 

Le Congrés comprend huit sections: 1. His- 
toire ancienne: 2. Histoire grecque et romaine ; 
3. Histoire politique du moyen age et des temps 
modernes ; 4. Histoire de la Civilisation au moyen 
Age et dans les temps modernes; 5. Histoire 
juridique et économique : 6. Histoire de Il Eglise ; 
7. Histoire de VArt; 8. Sciences auxiliaires de 
VHistoire. (Archivologie, Bibliotechnique, Chro- 
nologie, Diplomatique, Epigraphie, Généalogie, 


internationaux des Sciences 


Horace, who invariably paid back borrowed | Géographie historique, Héraldique, Numismatique, 
money with interest, and Julius, the steady | Paléographie, Ephragistique. ) 


young man who never stayed out after 


If the local secretary for England has been 


ll p.., being left unrestricted in respect of | appointed by the International Committee, 
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Dr. Gaspar will be able to give particulars. Ago. A monthly journal of popular anti- 
I believe that the proceedings of the previous quities “°; but. by one of those lapses of 
Congresses have not been officially published, which so many editors or printers are 
and it is to be hoped that the Transactions guilty, the title- page differs from this in 
and Proceedings of the forthcoming meeting | omitting the word ‘* Monthly,” and having 
will be permanently and officially recorded a colon after “Long Ago” instead of a 


by the Congress. THomas Wn. Hwck. | full point. The magazine—of course 
Saffron Walden. | Journal” is a misnomer for a monthly 


_—" — ” ; | publication—was published by F. Arnold 
WILTSHIRE Purasrs (11 ¥. v. 326).— at 86, Fleet Street, E.C. Some of the 
BR. B. states that the expression “as hard | articles in it were ilustrated, and there 
as Brazil” presumably came from Brazil | \ere plates of an old house et Sniield 
wood, but personally I am of opinion that | and statues from the temple of Golgos, and 
it came from the Brazil nut, the seed of | numerous inset blocks. As the publication 
the Bertholletia excelsa, a tree of the natural came to an untimely end in the middle of 
order Lecythidacee. These nuts have a) yo], jj,. i¢ is probable that there are few 
very hard shell, and would, I suspect. he | complete lls = existence 
better known in Wiltshire than Brazilian FRE ay A. Epwarps. 


wood. HeNRyY HowarD. | 39, Agate Road, YZammersmith, W. 


I do not think that Long Ago completed 
a second volume. No. 12, which is before 
me, is for December, 1873. I have a com- 
plete set, but cannot lay my hands upon 
it. Quite a number of ‘N. & Q. contri- 


* As sour as a Wig” is no doubt a corrup- 
tion of *‘ as sour as whig.”’ with which I have 
been familiar all my life. For *‘ whig” 
see Nares, s.z. My mother used to give this 
name to sour whey, but properly it seems 
to have been a sour drink made from whey. | butors helped it along, and it was, on the 
Drayton (quoted by Nares) has— |whole, an interesting monthly. I under- 

With fiawns and custards stor'd, /stand that it was started by Mr. Alexande d 

Whig, cyder, and with whey, I domineer a lord. | Andrews in consequence of “a tiff” with 
Cc. C. B. | some other antiquarian publication, and | 

| believe that some time before its appear- 

It is really a hard case that the ‘ English jance he brought out another monthly 

Dialect Dictionary’ should be ignored. | Periodical—also  short-lived—of the same 
It informs us that “as hard as Brazil” | Character. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
refers, not presumably, but certainly, to | Worksop. 
Brazil wood 3 and that it is known in several | Long Ago had a_ short  life— ending 
parts ; of Yorkshire and _ Lancashire, in | suddenly at p. 156, vol. ii, On p. 43 is an 
Cheshire, Staffords shire, Lincolnshire, _and | article on ‘A Sanitary Law’ by the late 
Montgomery. ‘As sour as a wig” is! Alexander Andrews; he, I presume, was 
unmeé aning ; it is a travesty of the Lincoln- ithe editor. In the fragment of vol. ii. are 
shire as sour as w hig, * where whig | several notes by Edmund Tew. 


means ‘‘ whey.” Fess is simply fierce ; | Henry FIsHWICK. 
but it also means ill-tempered, lively, con- | 
ceited, &c., and is known in Berks, Hants, | Mizirary Executions (11 8. iv. 8, 57. 


Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, as well as | 98, 157, 193, 237, 295, 354, 413, 458; v. 52, 
in Wilts. ‘* As deep as Garrick” is known | 318)—There is one more flaw in the theory 
in Somerset. WALTER W. SKEAT. | of mixed cartridges to avoid responsibility 
3 | which I failed to mention earlier. Nearly 

CamDEN Society: ‘Lone Aco’ (11 S. v.| every one familiar with the rifle can tell 
328). — This short-lived publication de- | the difference between a blank and a ball! 
served a better fate. Only seventeen monthly | cartridge. on pressing the trigger, simply 
numbers were published—the first in Janu- by the recoil, and without having seen the 
ary, 1873, and the last in May, 1874. Iwas rifle loaded. In the older and. obsolete 
one of its subscribers and contributors. | weapons. or small arms, the recoil from 
and have my set bound in one volume a ball cartridge was even greater than now. 
with my own manuscript index to the un- While speaking of recoil, " may add that 
completed second volume. It is a quarto I have seen more than «ne recruit’s shoulder 
publication, the size of The Antiquary, of on the rifle range quite bruised and dis- 
thirty-two pages monthly, price 6d. The | coloured by the butt end, after he had fired a 
heading of each monthly part is: ‘ Long | few shots, through inexperience in holding 
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the weapon. Therefore it was. and is, farcical 
to mix the cartridges of a firing party in 
the hope of easing any one’s conscience by 
that means, because each soldier would 
know, even blindfolded, whether his rifle 
had sped a messenger of death to the 
condemned. Wa. JAGGARD. 


CARLYLE: EXPLANATION OF REFERENCES 
WANTED (11 S. v. 290).—3. Some editions 
of ‘Sartor’ still print on the title-page 
Goethe’s German couplet which had already 
done duty as a motto to Carlyle’s translation 
of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels ’ :— 

Mein Vermiichtniss, wie herrlich weit und breit ! 
Die Zeit ist mein Vermiichtniss, mein Acker ist die 

Zeit. 

Carlyle was very fond of the lines, and 

quoted them frequently, either thus : 
My inheritance, how wide and fair ! 
Time is my estate ; to Time I’m heir 





(translation of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels.’ | 
thus | 


1827; ‘Richter Again,’ 
(‘ Characteristics,” 1831) :— 
My inheritance how wide and fair ! 

Time is my fair seed-tield, of Time I’m heir 
and finally thus (* Chartism,’ 1839, chap. x.) : 
My inheritance, how lordly wide and fair ; 
Lime is my fair seedfield, to Time I’m heir. 

The exact form of the original (‘ West- 
Ostliche Divan,’ vi.. * Buch der Spriiche ’) is : 
Mein Erbtheil wie herrlich, weit und breit ! 
Die Zeit ist mein Besitz, mein Acker ist die Zeit. 
lL. R. M. STRACHAN, 


1830), or 


Heidelberg. 


De VERE AT Drury LANE (ILS. v. 349).— 
Edward Stirling. in his book * Old Drury 
Lane,’ says that, prior to Mr. E. T. Smith 
becoming lessee of the theatre in 1852, 
“three lessees in the same number 
had the reckless audacity to open Drury Lane 
without money or brains: Mr. Sheridan Smith one 
week lessee; Mr. De Vere one week lessee; Mr. 
Bolton one week lessee. These gentlemen fled 
without paying their actors or rent. Such was the 
pitiful state to which old Drury wasat last reduced, 
when luckily a man of enterprise came to the 
rescue.” 

An examination of the files of The Times 
shows that Mr. Bolton had a brief lease of 
one week in 1852, viz., from 2 October to 
9 October, during which period ‘ Richelieu, 
‘Richard III.,’ ‘The Hunchback, a ‘Bal 


d Eté,’ and classical performances by the 


Brothers Buislay constituted the produc- 


tions. Then KE. T. Smith took over the 
theatre, producing Jullien’s Concerts in 
November and ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ on 


Boxing Night. 


ot weeks | 


I see no mention of Mr. De Vere’s tenure 
of cffice at all about this time, and it was 
some weeks prior to Mr. Bolton’s venture 
‘that Mr. Sheridan Smith came to grief, so 
that Mr. Stirling’s statement can hardly be 
strictly accurate. 

With the exception of Mr. Bolton's week, 
T greatly doubt if any record exists of the 
| performances or players in these remarkably 
| brief terms of manazement. Very few 
} 
| 


details of the history of the house exist 
| in the theatre itself. and, though it seems 
incredible, a valuable minute- book of the 
old renters was given to Dan Leno to tear 
| pages out of in the schoolroom scene of 
|* The Babes in the Wood, the pantomime 
lof 1897. Small wonder, therefore, that 
imore than one enterprising /ittérateur has 
| abandoned in despair all attempts to compile 
a reliable history of this theatre. 
WiLLouGHBY MAycock. 
{Mr. FrepeRTC Boas also thanked for reply.j 


| 'TRANSLATIONS FROM Po isH Poets (11 8. 
'y, 308, 377).—John Bowring printed for him- 
self in 1827 a small book which he called 

Specimens of the Polish Poets ° ; in the book 
were notes and some observations on the 
literature of Poland. The book is now 
obtained with difticulty, but an order given 
to a dealer in old books might bring it. 
In the book are specimens of the work of 
Kochanowski, Szymonowicz, Zimorowicz, 
Sarbiewski, Gawinski, Krasicki, Niemcewiez, 
| and Brodzinski. ‘The translations are, all 


| of them, into the English language. 


| FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN. 
| O87, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 
| ; 
| PROVERBS AND PHRASES: DUTCHMAN'S 
| ANCHOR (11 S. v. 330).—1I have been told the 
istory of the Dutehman’s anchor in the 
following way, though I cannot vouch for its 
authenticity, and am ignorant of its origin. 
A ship in a storm—of course in_ the 
Zuyder Zee—was in danger of being blown 
ashore, owing to her anchors dragging and 
finally breaking their cables. A Dutch 
| passenger, as he went about the decks, was 
‘heard to enlarge on the excellent qualities, 
‘and in particular the strength, of an anchor 
in his possession; but on being requested to 
produce this anchor, demonstrate the truth 
of his claims, and so save the ship, he was 
obliged to confess that it was at home in 
‘his garden. A Dutchman is_ evidently 
'made the butt of the story, owing to the 
poor opinion of that nation’s brain-power 
' which was so lone current in England after 
‘the Dutch wars. Cc. H. R. Peacu. 
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BELASysE (11 S. v. 269).—The Thomas 
Edward Wynn Belasyse about whom Miss 
Winniams inquires is identical with the 
Thomas Edward Wynn who married Lady 
Charlotte Belasyse, eldest daughter of 
Henry Belasyse. second and last Earl 
Fauconberg of Newborough. by his first 
marriage, in 1766, with Charlotte, only 
daughter of Sir Matthew Lamb of Brocket 
Hall. co. Hertford, Bart. 


Thomas Edward Wynn was third son of | 


Col. Glynn Wynn (whom he succeeded as 


Prothonotary), and assumed the surname | 
and arms of Belasyse, in addition to his own, | 


upon his marriage. 
The mother of Lady Charlotte Belasyse was 
sister to the first Viscount Melbourne; her 


grandmother was Charlotte, daughter of | 


the Right Hon. Thomas Coke of Melbourne 


Hall, co. Derby. by his first wife Mary | 


Hale (a Maid of Honour to Queen Anne. 
and first cousin to William Hale of 
IKXing’s Walden, co. Herts, who married 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of my great- 
ereat - great - great -granduncle, Sir Charles 
Farnaby, first baronet). daughter of Richard 
Hale by his wife Eliza Meynell (who married, 


secondly, the Hon. Robert Cecil. second son | 


of James, third Earl of Salisbury), daughter 
of Isaac Meynell. 

I shall be pleased to give Miss WILLIAMS 
the descent of Lady Charlotte Belasyse’s 
great -great-grandmother, Eliza Meynell. 
from Richard de Menil (who died 1376), from 
whom I have a direct descent, if of any 
service to her; also the lineage of Lady 
Charlotte's great-grandmother, Mary Hale. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


THe THAMES: VORTIGERN (118. v. 45, 225, 
332, 378).—At the last reference Str HeEr- 
BERT MAXWELL offers an explanation of the 
personal name Vortigern to which serious 
objections may be made. His equations 
are “* Vortigern =mauwr teyrn = magnus tyran- 
nus.’ TT will only deal with the identifica- 
tion of Vortigern with mawr teyrn. 
an impossible equation. Vor cannot repre- 
sent Welsh mawr because initial m could 
not suffer aspiration, could not become mh 
and then v in the first element of a com- 
pound name. Again, vor cannot represent 
mawr because in old Celtic names. com- 
pounded of two elements. the adjective 
does not precede the substantive which it 
qualifies, and consequently the adjective 
maros (whence Welsh mawr) is constantly 
found in Gaulish place-names as the second 


This is} 


jelement of the word, as may be seen from 
the many instances given by Whitley 
Stokes in his ‘Old Celtic Dictionary ” 
(1894). p. 201. 

The name Vortigern means probably 
* Over-lord.””. The old Cymric form would 
have been Guor-tigern = old Celtic Ver-teger- 
nios, from ver, ** over +tegernios, “* lord.” 
the word meaning literally “ he of the house.” 
Tegcernios is a derivative of tegos (Welsh ty). 
** a house.” A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


NAPOLEON S EMBLEM OF THE BEE (11 8. 
v. 288).—In 1653. while some trenches were 
being cut near the church of St. Brice at 
Tournai, a tomb was discovered which there 
seems reason to believe was that of Chil- 
deric I., who died in the neighbourhood in 481. 
In it were found many things of interest. 
including some curiously shaped objects 
of gold inlaid with enamel! generally de- 
iseribed as ** bees.” of which some illustra- 
| tions may be seen in Bernard de Montfaucon’s 
|‘ A Collection of Regal and Ecclesiastical 
| Antiquities of France “ (London, 1750). An 
| account of this discovery was published by 
Chifflet. who suggested that in these ‘* bees ”’ 
was preserved the primitive form of the 
fleur-de-lis. This idea was seized upon and 
developed by Du Bos. who wrote (I quote 
from Pierre Larousse’s ‘Grand  Diction- 
naire universel du XILX* Siecle. art. ‘ Fleur’): 

* Childeéric, suivant toutes les ayparences, portoit 
ces petites figures cousues sur sou vetement, parce 
que la tribu des Francs, sur laquelle il régnoit, avoit 
pris les abeilles pour son symbole, et quelle en 
parsemoit ses enseignes. Les nations germaniques, 
dont les Frances faisoient partie, prenoient chacune 
pour son symbole, au rapport de Cluvier, quelque 
animal dont elle portoit la figure sur ses enseignes. 
Je crois méme que ces abeilles, par la faute des 
peintres et des sculpteurs, sont devenues nos fleurs 

e lis, lorsque, dans le xij" siécle, la France et les 
autres Etats de la chrétienté commencérent a 
prendre des armes blasonnées.” 








Many of these ‘ bees” were sent to Louis 
XIV. and preserved at Versailles (see 
‘Crowns and Coronations. by W. Jones, 
p. 365), and Napoleon. apparently believing 
Du Bos’s statement that the bee was the 
heraldic badge (if one may call it so) of the 
early Frankish kings. chose it as his emblem. 
The first time he used it was at his coronation 
as Emperor of the French, on which occasion 
it is recorded that he wore ‘‘ a short cloals 
adorned with bees.” no doubt for the same 
reason as that which led him to have the 
insignia and sword of Charlemagne brought 
to Paris from Aix-la-Chapelle in order, as 
Dr. Holland Rose has-said, to ‘* shed on the 
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ceremony of coronation that historic gleam 
which was needed to redeem it from tawdry 
commonplace” (‘ Life of Napoleon J.,’ vol. i. 
p- 479). 

The contents of Childeric’s tomb included 
the remains of a horse, and the so-called 
bees were probably nothing more than 
ornaments decorating its harness. 


; BENJ. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


BAKER PETER SuitH (11 8S. v. 330).— | 
He was the author of several forgotten | 


books, and among these is a volume entitled 
“Memoirs of the Rev. William Sellon, for- 
merly Minister of the Parish of St. James. 
Clerkenwell, Lecturer at the Magdalen, at 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Chaplain to the Ear! of Pomfret. 


By Baker Peter Smith. Shaw & Sons, 
Fetter Lane, 1852.” 
Baker Peter Smith was a grandson of 


William Sellon. He dedicates the memoirs 
to “his children in the hope that they 
may yield them pleasure and advantage, 
and induce 


may a frequent perusal of 
their Reverend great -grandfather.’’ This 


is dated ‘‘ Sellon House, Camberwell, 1852.” 
On the title-page Smith describes himself 


as “of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple.” He appears in the ‘ Law 
List* in 1824-9 as at Chapter House, 


St. Paul's, City; his father Thomas Smith 
(m. Sarah Sellon, dau. of William, supra) was 
steward to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, and vestry clerk of the parishes of 
Tottenham and Stoke Newington ; the former 
was his native place, and there he is buried 
(d. December, 1809). After 1829 Baker 
Peter Smith appears to have left the above 
address, and in 1827-8 he is living at 
Grosvenor Cottage, Grosvenor Place, Cam- 
berwell, with offices at the Chapter House. 
The following were subsequently his resi- 


dences: in 1829, Camberwell Road; in 
1830-32, 8, Earl Street, Blackfriars; 1833, 


14, Paper Buildings, Temple ; 
Chapter House, St. Paul's, again ; 
Denmark Street, Camberwell; 1840, the 
same, and in addition 13, Old Jewry; 
1841-3. 17, Basinghall Street; 1844-50, 
77. Basinghall Street. 


1834-5, 
1836-9, 


Besides Sarah Sellon (who m. Thomas | 


Smith, father of Baker Peter Smith), Wil- 


liam Sellon had three sons and four other | 


daughters. The sons (uncles of Baker Peter 
Smith) were William Marmaduke, Baker 
John, and Joseph. The first lived at a 
farm at Harlesden, and was a magistrate for 
Middlesex. . The second son, Baker John, in 
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1810 stepped into his brother-in-law’s shoes 
as steward to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's. and it is probably with this uncle 
that Baker Peter was living and getting his 
training in the law during 1824-9. Baker 
John was also a police magistrate. 





Of William Sellon’s daughters who mar- 
ried, the eldest (whose name I do not know) 
married Dr. White, treasurer of the Foundling 
| Hospital; and another daughter, Lydia, 
{married a Mr. Latrobe, an architect. 

Besides the “Memoirs of Sellon,’ Baker 
| Peter Smith was the author of *Smith’s 
| Luminary. 1837; ‘° Ethelbert, an Epic 
| Poem,’ 1837; ‘A Journal of an Excursion 
round the South-Eastern Coast of England,’ 
1834; and ~* Trip to the Far West,’ 1840. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


| 

| 

| No memoir of B. P. Smith has been 
| published, nor have the facts concerning 
| him been brought together in a magazine 
article. 

His father, then Thomas Smith. jun., a 
native of Stoke Newington and an attorney, 
was elected vestry clerk of that parish on 
2 Sept., 1782 (Robinson, * Stoke Newington,’ 
p. 148). He held the same position at 
Tottenham, where he lived for many years, 
and in later life became chapter-clerk and 
steward to the manors of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. He died 5 Dec., 1809, 
being then one of the Common Council for 
the ward of Farringdon Within (Huropean 
Mag., lvi. 480), and was buried, near his 
parents, in the churchyard of Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

The mother of Baker Peter Smith was 
Sarah, daughter of the Rev. William Sellon, 
minister of the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well (d. 1790), a memoir of whom is included 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ She died at Pinner Hil! 
Farm on 21 July, 1801, aged 75. The name 
of Baker was hereditary, Sir Edward Baker 
Littlehales, the first baronet of Ranston in 
Dorset, having been the nephew of Mrs. 
Sellon. He changed his name to Baker on 
coming into the estates of Peter William 
Baker, M.P., the godfather of Baker Peter 
Smith. Her sister, Martha Ann _ Sellon, 
| was the author of a poem entitled ‘ Indi- 
| viduality; or, The Causes of Reciprocal Mis- 





| apprehension, in six books, illustrated with 
;notes, 1814. Her brother, Baker Jolin 
| Sellon, serjeant-at-law in 1798, succeeded 
| in 1809 to the position of his brother-in-law 
lat St. Paul’s (H. W. Woolrych, ‘ Serjeants- 
| at-law,’ ii. 806-12). 
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a house on the 
pie ee He witnessed the funeral of 
Lord Nelson at St. Paul's in January, 1806. 
and on 10 Jan., 1811. 
Paul’s School (R. B. Gardiner, ‘ Admission 
Registers,’ p. 241). He became an attorney, 
and for some years his business address was 
at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s. After 
1835 he practised for the most part at Den- 
mark Street. Camberwell. calling his home 
by the name of Sellon House. 

On 23 May, 1850. Smith hecame a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
Bar on 30 April. 1853. 
head about 1862. being then in feeble health 
and under the impression that his working | 
days were over. The change to the country 
proved of so much benefit that he was able 
to resume his profession, and he practised 
at the courts in Berkshire for many years. 
He died at Sellon House. York Road, 
Maidenhead, on 18 June, 1888, and was 
buried in the churchyard of All Saints’, 
Boyne Hill, on 22 June. Two sons and 
three daughters were at the funeral (Maiden- 
head Advertiser, 20 June. 1888, p. 2 ; 
p. 2). 

Smith was the author of: (1) ‘ Journal 
of an Exeursion round the South-Eastern 
Coast of England,’ 1834. The preface was 
dated 3, Carlton Terrace, North Brixton. 
(2) ‘ Ethelbert,’ an epic poem in four books, 
1837. (3) Smith’s Luminary, a weekly 
sheet, consisting of an original essay. a 
review, and some anecdotes, which lasted 
from 1 Sept. to 23 Dec.. 1837. (4) ° Trip 
to the Far West [Cornwall],’ 1840, in which 
he was full of enthusiasm over the Cornish 
ladies. (5) ‘Memoirs of the Rev. William 
Sellon [his grandfather].’ 1852. 

W. P. Courtney. 

Upuam (11 S. iv. 330).—I have been dis- 
appointed at not éliciting any information 
about the armorial bearings on the tomb- 
stone in this churchyard. A friend has 
written as follows :— 

‘In Gwillim I find: ‘ Sable,a chevron between 
three hammers arg., crowned or, belonging to the 
Company of Smiths.... And therefore the iron 
hammer doth well deserve the crown of gold on 
it. Iron itself in respect of the use being much 
more precious and necessary for a Cominonwealth 
than gold is, which the enemies of God's people 
well knew when they would not permit a smith 
to live amongst the Israelites. 1 Sam. xiii. 19." ’ 
But this does not explain the connexion of 
the arms with the families of Holdway and 
H. Tew. 


Kivcen. E. (Be 
Uphainm Reetory, Hants 


Baker Peter Smith, the youngest son of | 
Thomas Smith. was born on 3 July, 1800, in | v. 327).—The lines 


north side of St. Paul's | 


Sail te BEcitnen. | 7 
He retired to Maiden- | ¢¢ Beauport, Sussex 


was entered at St. | 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| ¢ Naas 
jfor “‘ vain” 


27 June, | 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 


Perchance if we had never met, &c., 
are from a song entitled * For Ever and For 
Ever, written by Violet Fane, and set to 
music by Tosti. Violet Fane was a nom 
de plume. The author was Mary Mont- 
gomerie, daughter of Charles James Savile 
Montgomerie Lamb. She married first 
Henry Singleton of Hazeley Heath House. 
Winchfield. Hants, and secondly the late 
Lord Currie. formerly British Ambassador 
at Constantinople and Rome. Lady Currie 
died about six years ago. She was a sister 
of Sir Archibald Lamb, the present baronet, 


JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE. 


ASTARTES second quotation is taken 
from Violet Fane’s ‘For Ever and For 
Ever.’ The first word is ** Perchance,”’ and 
read mad. Set to music by 
Signor F. Paolo Tosti, it still remains one 
of his most famous songs. In an interview 
published in The Pall Mall Gazette of 
18 August. 1890, Signor Tosti stated :— 

***For Ever and For Ever!’” my first English 
song, was written during a visit to London in 1876. 
I was at the house of Mrs. Singleton* (Violet Fane) 
one evening in company with several of her musical 
friends, when she showed us some verses. On 
reading them we all agreed to set them to music, 
Mrs. Singleton deciding which should be published. 
Mine was chosen, and although, from the artistic 
_—_ of view, I sincerely admired one or two of the 
others, I had an instinctive feeling that it would 
take the public ear. 

JouHN T. PAGE. 

(Mr. Rosert Piexroint and W. B.S. also 
thanked for replies. ] 


Secsy (Yorks) Pecuttrar Court (10 8. 
xii. 409, 475; 118. i. 37, 97; v. 372).— 
As my acquaintance William Wilberforce 
Morrell is not now able to speak for himself. 
I may say that he not only intended to 
write a history of Selby, but actually did so. 
It was published in 1867 (Selby, W. B. 
Bellerby ; London, Whittaker & Co.). 

DIEGO. 


* Jimmy’ Gorpon: ‘* HemsMAN ” (11 8. 
v. 308).—Is not this word ** henchman ’’—a 
male attendant. a servant. a page, a fol- 
lower ? RicHp. WELFORD. 


Mumraz Marat (11 8. v. 369).—See Mr. 
E. B. Havell’s ‘ Handbook to Agra and the 
Taj.’ second edition. revised, Longmans, 
1912, Wo. H. Peet. 





* Afterwards Lady Currie. 





prea, natant 
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Motes on Books. 


Survey of London.—Vol. IT. The Parish of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. Part I. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. (London County Council.) 


Ant students of London local history will hail 
with delight the volumes now being issued by the 
London County Council, under the able general 
editorship of Sir Laurence Gomme, for the Council, 
and Mr. Philip Norman, for the Survey Committee. 
The first volume was devoted to Bromley-by- 
Bow, the second related to the parish of Chelsea, 
and this first part of the third volume contains 
the history of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, while part ii. 
will deal with the rest of the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the Fields. 

To our readers Lincoln's Inn Fields is familiar 
ground to which our pages are full of references, 
Sir Laurence, in his Introduction, before dealing 
with the individual houses, devotes a few pages 
to the history of the area as a whole, and describes 
the evolution of the modern square from the 
© three waste common fields, called by the names 
of Purse Field, Fickets Field, and Cup Field.” 

The first historical occurrence which can be 
definitely located in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is the 
execution, on the 20th and 21st of September, 
1586, of Anthony Babington and his fellow- 
conspirators. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the increase in the population of the City 
began to press threateningly upon this area. On 
24th ange 1613, the Morgan and Horne lease 
of Purse Field was settled on Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis, who, without losing any time. applied for 
a licence to build a house there. The Society 
of Lincoln's Inn made a successful protest to the 
Privy Council; the Fields were saved for a time, 





| that 


and proposals were put forward for laying them | 


out in walks similar to those laid ‘“ quite re- 
cently [1607] outside Moorgate’’; Among the 
Commissioners appointed to that end in 1618 
was Inigo Jones, the Surveyor-General, and 
here Sir Laurence traverses the statement 
freely made by many authors ‘‘ that under this 
Commission he was instructed to draw up a 
design for building in the Fields,’ whereas the 
object: of the Commission was to frustrate any 
such building. This confirms the opinion of Col. 
Prideaux as given in our columns on the 4th 
inst. The Commission was a failure, and, not- 
withstanding the continued opposition of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, William Newton, 
evidently a sharp man of business, obtained 
licence to build thirty-two houses. He had 
represented to Charles I. that under the existing 
conditions the Crown received only an annual 
rent of 5/. 62. 8d., whereas he 
pay a rental of 2007. Operations were 
menced at once, and, it being left for the Society | 
to make the best terms it could. in 1639 it | 
obtained the important concession, ever to | 
be gratefully remembered by the thousands 
who now enjoy the beautiful gardens, that ‘‘ the 
square piece 
Style Lane 
streete, 
Buildings, and from thence to the south-east 
corner of Lyncoln’s Inn Wall shall from thence 


to the new buildings neere Queene’s 


was prepared to | 
com- | 


| 


; misfortune, for on the 2nd of June, 
of ground extending from Turne- | the Gordon Riots, it was attacked by the 


fourth and for ever hereafter lye open and un- 
built.” 

In 1683, on the 21st of July, the Fields were 
the scene of the execution of Lord Russell. 
In 1897 a brass tablet was placed by t! e London 
County Council in the floor of the shelter in the 
Fields, purporting to indicate the exact spot 
where Lord Russell suffered; but Sir Laurence 
Gomme states that this is probably a mistake, his 
reasons being that ‘“‘the site of the shelter is 
wholly within Cup Field, and it is most likely, 
having regard to the different condition of the 
two fields at the time, that the execution took 
place on the open space of Purse Field rather 
than in Cup Field, which was intersected by rows 
of fencing. This, indeed, is placed beyond 
reasonable doubt by the fact that Lord Russell 
entered the Fields by way of Little Queen Street.’ 

For many years the Fields were grossly neglecte a 
and became ‘a ‘ ‘receptacle for rubbish, dirt, and 
nastiness of all sorts,” and at night the resort of 
dangerous characters. 

More than once there was an idea of erecting 
a church within them; while in 1842 it was 
suggested that the Royal Courts of Justice should 
stand there. Fortunately these projects came to 
nothing, and on the 7th of November, 1894, the 
London County Council, by arrangement with 


| the trustees, acquired the Fields for the sum of 


12,000/., and thus secured them for the use of the 
public for ever. 
A full account is given of the Sardinian arch- 


way and chapel. Under ‘ Vanishing London’ 
we have recently had notes on this by Col. 


Prideaux, by K. T. L., and by Mr. Cecil Clarke, 
who gives the references to yet earlier notes on the 
subject (ante, pp. 351-2) 

As to the date of the first chapel in the rear of 
No. 54, given as 1648 on the strength of the in- 
scription above the arch, Sir Laurence remarks 
‘it has been shown that it is not 
certain that this date refers to anything more 
than the date of the naming of the street.’”?> The 
chapel was opened on the 2nd of February, 1688. 
Father Cross took a ten years’ lease of the house. 
On the night of the 11th of December, after 
the flight of James, it was gutted by the mob, 
and all the wainscot, pictures, books, &c., 
were pulled down and burnt in the Fields. The 
scene is depicted among the illustrations. It 
would seem, according to the rate-book for 1700 
in the possession of the Council, that after the 
disaster Me Don Lewis Da Cunha,” the Portuguese 
Ambassador, took possession of Nos. 53-4, which 
remained the head-quarters of the Embassy until 
some time subsequent to 1708. Before 1723 it 
passed into the occupation of the Sardinian Em- 
bassy, and from that circumstance it obtained the 
name of the Sardinian Chapel, by which it fhas 
ever since been generally known. It has passed 
through many vicissitudes. On the 30th of 
November, 1759, together with the house of 
the Ambassador, Count Viri, and two houses 
adjoining, it was burnt to the ground. Shortly 
afterwards the new building erec ted at the expense 
of the King of Sardinia ir turn encountered 
1780, during 
mob 


|}and materially damaged. Although in 1799 the 


and from thence to or neere Lowche’s | chapel passed out of the hands of the Sardinian 


Embassy, it continued under the patronage of the 
King of Sardinia until 1858. It was demolis' ed 
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in 1909, a new building having been first erected 
in Kingsway. 

There is not a page of text which does not 
testify to the fact that Sir Laurence believes in 
the principle of ‘* verify your references.” 
entire work gives evidence of immense labour. 
The Introduction acknowledges the great help 


rendered by Mr. W. W. Braines, in charge of the 


Library and Records Branch, who undertook 
all the research work for the historical portion. 
The illustrations include a map of Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields at the present day, and one of the Fields | 


in 1592: and there are ninety-five other plates, 
among them several relating to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, with a portrait of Hunter. 


letterpress and entire get-up are all that can be | 


desired. We have but ofe suggestion to make, 


and that is that, if possible, future volumes should | 


have the text printed on featherweight paper. 
This would be less fatiguing to the eye than the 
present highly glazed paper, and would lessen 
the weight. 

Book - Prices Current. Vol. XXVI. Part II. 


(Elliot Stock.) 

THE contents of this part relate to the sale of 
books and manuscripts from the Amherst 
Library and the libraries of Dr. Jessopp, Dr. 
J. F. Payne, and Ward Hunt, by Messrs. 
Sotheby; that of Judge Willis by Messrs. 
Hodgson; that of Charles Letts by Messrs. Puttick ; 
and other miscellaneous sales. We mention a 
few of the rarities : These include John Bunyon’s 
copy of Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ the property 
of the Bedford Literary Institute, 3 vols., 1641. 
This was bought in at 6007. Tae first edition, in 
the original boards, of Keats’s Poems, fetched 
101/.; * Aristoteles, Ethicorum Libri X,’ Oxford, 
1479, being the second book printed at 
Oxford; many Dickens items at the usual 
high prices; the Letter Journal to the 
Duchess of Devonshire and her sister, with 
wrapper endorsed ‘ from Sheridan,” 1792, LO7I. ; 
several of Stevenson’s works, and_ his 
writing-desk, which fetched 125/.; * The Black 
Book of Carisbrooke Priory, 20/.; the first 
edition of Chapman's ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
circa 1616, 201. ; the first edition of the ‘ Angler,’ 
1653, also Cotton’s 1676, together 2 vols., 
modern morocco, 7501: many choice Hore and 
scarce Herbals ; the first issue of the first edition 
of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ 1590, 43/.; and the 
‘Chronicle of St. Albans,’ 1497, 27/. 


Tue June Fortnightly Review offers its readers a 
more than usually various feast. Mr. Lawton on 
‘Albert Besnard,’ Mr. Francis Gribble on ‘The 
Secret of Marceline Desbordes- Valmore,’ Mr. H. M. 
Paull on ‘John Gay,’ and Mr. Horace Samuel on 
* August Strindberg,’ invite us, as we pass from one 
to another, to focus attention on sufficiently diver- 
gent personalities, of whom three at least, to the 
mass of the English public, will have something of 
the attraction of novelty. The articles are tolerably 
well put together, but the writers, different as 
are their subjects and their points of view have 
hardly been abies to avoid the pitfalls of what we 
may call allusive cataloguing. _ Mr. Nevinson’s 
<ketch of Nero is impressive and makes excellent 
points, even if it is a little long and a little 
too obviously addressed to the eye. 
political papers — principally concerned with 


The | 


The | 


Of the | 


| Ireland and Germany — we found Mr. Sydney 
| Brooks’s ‘Sir Horace Plunkett and his Work’ the 
| most interesting. Mr. Thring discusses the 
| ‘Advantages and Defects of the Copyright Act,’ 
| giving a summary of the most important points, 
| which should prove of great: practical utility. 

There are two poems, of which one at least, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's verses on the loss of the Titanic, 

| will be eagerly read. The idea in this is a fine one, 

| but the metre seemed to us inappropriate, and 
| there is more than one prosaic word which jars. 


THE June Cornhill Magazine is a very attractive 
‘number. Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness’ gives us the account of his meetings 
| with six explorers, and his reminiscences make 
interesting reading, even though no very extra- 
ordinary incidents are forthcoming. We were sorry, 
| though, to observe that he approves of Antarctic 
mountains being named after English politicians. 
In ‘One of the Puzzles of Waterloo: Napoleon's 
Scaffold,’ Dr. Fitchett revives a subject dealt with 
in ‘N. & Q at 48. ix. 469, 588; x. 37,97; 5S. ii. 
316; iii. 58. It might interest him to turn up these 
discussions. Mrs. Skrine’s paper on ‘The Church 
in Mary Ferrar’s House’ is pleasing —as it could 
not fail to be, both from the nature of the subject 
and as coming from her pen—but it is a little 
marred by the too obvious endeavour at beauti- 
ful writing. The best paper in the number 
we thought Miss Meinertzhagen’s ‘Towards 
Ararat,’ an article made up of the letters of an 
English girl written home from the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, where she was travelling last summer 
with her brother. The details by which the several 
pictures are made up are chosen with an admirable 
skill—all the better because it seems unconscious ; 
the writing is sufficiently pointed and rapid ; and 
the writer does not impair the freshness and 
| interest of her unusually interesting subject-matter 
by undue obtrusion of her own reflections. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’; B iildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send_ letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number ot 
the page ot ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 

A. F.S.—Letter forwarded, but it should have 
borne a penny stamp. 

Lro CuLLEtToN.—Forwarded to the Rev. C. 3. 
| Mount. 

ERRATUM. 
NemMits, 





’ 


P. 411, col. 1, 1.3, for “remus” read 





